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ABSTRACT . 

Guidelines are presented by the National Association 
for Retarded Citizens to help state and local associations develop 
(pitizen advocacy programs^ The manual's first section contains an 
overview of preparing for and conducting workshop training sessions, 
including .a discussion of needed materials and equipment • The bulk of 
the document is composed of specific instructions and scripts for 
eight W^orkshop activities, including an orientation to citizen 
advocacy, and a discussion on applying citizen advocacy to the heeds 
of the mentally retarded. Each activity is preceded by information 
regarding purpose and training sequences. S'ample handouts and scripts 
for a lecture of audiovisual presentation are also provided. Covered 
in three"^ appendixes are needed materials, physical arrangements, and 
a sample letter of invitation, (CL) 
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PREFACE ■ * 

" rn answer to a growing entnusiasm and a ^tate^^ need, The 

\ il 

National Association for Retarded Citizens has d^eveloped Tiiglily 
specific written guidelines t6 help state and local ARCs estaib- 
lish Citizen Advocacy Programs • The Citizen Advocacy approach 
has much potential benefit for handicapped persons who need 
long or short term help irx safe/guarding their legal and hiiman 
rights and who require assistance in securing appropriate ser- 
vices of a high quality. The conceptual and programmatic com- 
ponents of Citizen Advocacy are covered in NARC's printed and 
audio-visual training package which basically consists of four 
books on all aspdcts of Citizen Advocacy, a 14i5-minute, colbr- 
* sound movie on the concept, and a 15-minute slide presentation 
on advocate roles. These training materials are supplemented 
by the present afrion of an eight-hour workshop. 

The purpose of this manual, is to pjrovide detailed instruc- 
tions for conducting this Citizen Advocacy Training Workshop, 
taking the presenters from the planning phases on into the 
actual presentation. The manual was developed in conjunction 
with NARC's Child Advocacy Project, A National Citizen Advocacy 
Model for Mentally Retarded Children , which was funded by the 
Bureau of Education for the Handicapped, National Institute of 
Mental Health, and Social Rehabilitation Services of the United 
States \iDepartment of Health, Education and .Welfare. r 
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The manual cohsists of two major sections.. The first 

~ * ' <y , 

.section provide's ;Lnformation on the purposes of the Citizen 

Advocacy Training ^prk^hop, major groups which can benefit 

^ , ' X — ^ ^ — — — 



from participation, ^nd specific guidelines for workshop pre- 
paration, including gathering needed materials and, .equipment p 
and takin^g other preparatory steps. 

The second section contains ^specific guidelines for con- . 
ducting the workshop, including use of scripts for lecture's and 
audio-visual pj;'esentations, and instructions for small group 

... ' ' • -'X. 

activities. A detailed workshop schedule is provided to assast 
the trainer (s) in maintaining ne'cessary time limits for each 
activity or parts thereof. Evefy activity in the manual is 
preceded by information for the trainer (s), including the num- 
ber. designation of th^ activity, itp purpose, and the specific 
ste^s which are invol^yed. Immediately following the infbrma- 
tion for the trainer (s) is either a sample handout for the. 
participani:s which contains instructions for a^team e^cercise, 
or a script fpr a lQ<:trure or audio-visual presentation. 

A supplementary section* is alsd include^ tp assist the 
trainer (s) in determining needed equipment and materials and 
planning the physical arrangement of the room. for, the workshop. . ^ 
An example of thp type of invitational coi'respondence which should 
be sent ta prospective participants in the workshop is ade^o 
imcluded. , \ ■ , , \ . 
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The Citizen Advocacy Training Workshop is intended to help 
^ • state and local ARC§ become knowledgeable about all aspects of 

the Citizen Advocacy approach, and to provide training relative 
to the implementation and operjition of Citizen Advocacy Programs. 
This workshop was initiated at the national level by involving 
key ARC state level volunteers and staf f ^in training sessions 
which were conducted by the NARC Regional Representative and 
Child Advocacy Project staff at the six NARC Regional Confer- 
ences occurring during 1974, The participants of these initial 

\ * 

t . sessions were trained to 'conduct t^ie workshop within their 

respective states and at the local level, 
overview of Workshop Activities 
^ The workshop curricula consists of brief lectures, audio- 

visual^ presentations, and problem-centered tasks for small group 
activities. A major feature of the wo'rkshop is the opportunity 
for fexperience-based learning since many of the activities re- 
" quire "participants to learn by interacting and working in teams. 
The lectures and audio-visual presentations serve as a basis :^or 
teamwork, -fhe sequence and interrelation of the workshop act i- 
vities enable the participants to progressively cope with more 
complex concepts in the Citizen Advocacy model, as indicated 
in the following activity descriptions: 

• . ■- , w 

" • ' '10 
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Activity I: Introduction' to Workshop . This initial activity 



requires the trainer to read a prepared introductory state- 



^ ment. This brief introduction discusses the intent and pur- 
poses of the workshop and provides, an overview of all work- 
shop activities. 

Activity II: C^ientation to Citizen Advocacy , The participants 
are presented with an overview of the Citizen Advocacy approach 
via a 14i$-n\inute movie, a brief lecture, and a BSmm slide pre- 
sentation. The movie deals with the general concept of Citizen 

If 

Advocacy while the lecture ^mjj^^^feizes some of the core concepts 
presented in the film. The slide presentation focuses on advo- 
cate roles, thereby helping the participant'b associate activities 
inherent in the approach with the theory of Citizen Advocacy. ^ 
The slides are fui^nished in a carousel. 

Activity III: Applying Citizen Advocacy to th^ Needs of Mentally 
Retarded Persons . This i^ a* group activity in v/hich the parti- 
cipants are asked to consider the service needs of mentally re- 
tarded persons living in^ their community and then indicate how 
Citizen Advocacy could be applied to help ensure that indicated » 
service needs are adequately met. This ' exercise further encour- 
ages the participants to think about practical application of the 
concept as well as* helping them to associate Citizen Advocacy* 
with the rights, interests, and service needs of mentally retarded 
persons. 
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Activity IV: Review of Morning Session and Over^>iew of Afternoon 
Activities , The trainer uges.a prepared s'cript to bi^iefly re- 
■important, points made during .the pxec.ediiig,^ctivitie$ 

-^zX^^^cX^^j-J^i^t^e^ — natur e o f tixe ^ a fterno o n sRssi on , '-^ — 

The relation to the core training materials. Avenues To Change , 
BooHs I-IV, to both morning and afternoon activities is also 
shovm • • 

Activity V; Planning and Operating a Program . The trainer makes 
a presentation from a prepared script in oijder to help the par- 
ticipants understand the basic procedures ' for ^planning for and • 
implementing a Citizen Advocacy Program, This presentation, is^ 
supplemented by 35mm slides which emphasize certain portions. 
The slides are furnished in a carousel. 

0 » 

Activity VI; Critiguing a Program Description . The partici- 
pants are organized in small^groups and asked to study and assess 
a sample program proposal. The proposal (narrative and budget) 
contains a number of^ problems relating to the success ^^nd effec- 
tiveness of the hypothetical program, and by spotting these flaws, 
the participants are helped to becoitre aware of gommon pitfalls in 
planning a program. 

Activity VII; An Action Plan for Establishing a Citizen Advocgicy 
P-rogram . This group activity provides an opportunity to util- 
ize the knowledge and skills developed during the workshop. 
The participants are asked to lay out specific plans rela- 
tive to implementation of a 'Citizen Advocacy Program in their 
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area, including persons who will be responsible for each phase 
o.f impl.em^ntation and dates for completing^ each step*. 

Activity Vlll: Work-shop Smmnary , ; Tbe trainei^c loses the work- 



shop by stressing t;he- importance of following the major tenets 
of the mode X,^. and the principles of program implementation and 
operation as presented in the worksViop;^ - Questions relating tp 
tixe worl^shop activities are invited and answered. 
Workshop Training Materials 

The core training materials for the workshop are four 
books'. Avenues I'o Change , which ^pvide detailed information* 
on ail aspects of the Citizen Advocacy approach. ^ The printed 
materials are additionally intended to independently provide 
detailed guidelines* on program implementation and operation. 
The first book. Citizen Advocacy fo r Mentally Retarded Children 
An Introduction , provides a brief orientation to the concept of 
Citizen Advocacy for a general readership. . The second book. 
Implementation of Citizen Advocacy Through State and Local ARCs 
offers specific information on ' the ooej^^tion and evaluation of 

state and local Citizen Advocacy Programs-. '??he third boojk, 

• ■' ^ ^ " ,' ' . • * 

Effective Advocacy ,^ l"s* -written for the ,a|^^^pcate and gives gen- 
eral facts on mental retardation, advoc^e, roles and responsi- 
bilities, and advocate-protege relationships. The fourth book. 
Youth As A Citizen Advocate , furnishes basic information on the 
concept and program for young persons between the ^ges^ of 13=^18 
who are interested in Citizen Advocacy. 

Other training materials used in the Citizen Advocacy 



Training Workshop are a 14^-ininute film. Something Shared , 
and a 15-minute slide presentation. ^ The movie explores the 
advocate-protege relationship and stresses the importance of 
the local Citizen Advocacy office. The slide presentation . 
emphasizes the* flexibility and scope of Citizen Advocacy by 
(5iscussi/ng long and short term roles, formal and' informal 
assistance; and emotional and practical , aid given in advocate- 
protege relationships^ These* audio-visual materials may also 
be used independently of the workshop for discussa.ng cejrtain 
concepts related to the Citizen Advoeacy approach. 
Participants for the Workshop - ^ . 

The Citizen Advocacy Training Workshop is designed especially 
for assisting state and ir>cal ARCs in their efforts to establish 
and»operate Citizen Advoc'acy Programs. The workshop, is, however, 
appropriate for any group or organization which is interested in 
Citizen Advocacy for other development ally disabled persons since 
the Citizen Advocacy approach is applicable to the needs of all 
developmental ly disabled individuals. , ' _ 
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WORKSHOP GUIDELINES • 

These workshop guidelines are offered to assist in prepar-- 
ing for and conduciiing a Citizen Advocacy Training Workshop. 
Persons involved in the pre -workshop or workshop phases should 

carefully study these instructions in order to en'sure a success- 

i ■ "~ ■ 

ful and effecti^{e training program. 
Preparation for the Workshop ^ 

.In most cases, preparation for the Citizen Advocacy Train- 
ing Workshop will require four to five weeks. Since there are 
several separate tasks to be completed before conducting the 
workshop, it is advisable that a co-ordinated planning group 
or" committee be involved in the preparatory phases. 
Materials Needed for the Workshop . The printed and audio-visual 
training materials, i.e., books I-IV, the movie, and the slide 
presentations, are supplied* in the Citizen Advocacy training 
package. Also included in this training package are* the number 
of needed instruction .forms for group activities (see C-A l/^2^ 
2a, 2b, 3 and 4 in this manual) and additional scripts for the 
slide presentations in order that the trainer and the person 
assisting with the audio-visual equipment will have separate 
copies (if a synchronized tape is not used). This training 
package is available upon request from the six NARC Regional 
Offices. Sufficient printed materials ^re supplied free of 
charge, and audio-visuals are loaned as needed; thus availability 
S*hould be determined before planning for a workshop and requests 

- 7 - 



for materials should be made well in advance. 

Other equipment and materials which are needed to conduct 
the workshop must be provided by the sponsor. The following 
list includes a description and rationale for needed items: 
A^. : For note taking and recordihg information, participants 
will need: / ^ 

1) approximately five ( 5 V* sheets of 8^^' x 11*' paper 
and two (2) pencils for taking notes and recording 
plans for state or local action; 

2) approximately six (6) large sheets of paper (28" x 34") 
for each group/Or blackboard (approximately 4' x 6*), 
since some group activities require recording informa- 
tion which will be reported to other participants; 

3) one role of tape (masking tape is ,^)refe^able) "if the 
large sheets of paper are used; and 

4) one felt tip pen for each group if the large sheetis 
o£^ paper are used. 

5) six (6) carbon packs (or 1 for each state or local unit 
represented) to record state or local action plans. 

B. The movie and the slide presentation will require: 

6) one (i.) 35mm carousel slide projector with auto- 
matic focusing (carousels not needed) ; 

7) one •(I) 16mift sound movie projector; 

8) one (1) 16mm take-off reel; 

9) one (1) 6X6 movie screen (or two screens if desired, 
one for each audio-visual unit) ; 

16 
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10) one (1) small flashlight to enable the pro je^iol^i^t 
to tead scripts during the slide presentations i^. U 
synchronized tape is not used; and y, 

11) one (1) map pointer for use with slides in ^Plannir^g'i ' 
and Operating a Program" presentation. • \ 

C. The following items of furniture are needed for the tralr^or 
and participants: 

12) two (2) small tables for movie and slide projectors; \ 

13) one (1) table and chairs for trainers; \ 

14) one table lectern with light and microphone; ^ V 

15) ' tables (preferably round) which will accommodate 6 to 

8 participants each; , 

16) chairs for participants; and 

^ 17) miscellaneous materials: scotch tape, paper clips, 
rubber b^nds, pens, glasses, , water, ash trays. 
In order to ensure that. all necessary materials and equip- 
ment are^ secured for the workshop, a checklist^Jjs ^nclud ed in^ 
Appendix A. 

Determi ning the size of the workshop . The workshop i-s de- 
, signed to be maximally effective for 25 to 40 participants. 
This size range ensures the formation of an adequate number of 
groups with 6 to 8 participants in each group. Also, an infor- 
mal size should be tnaintained in order to stimulate questionif 
and discussion. 

Locatin g the workshop setting . The architectural features 
of the workshop room will be important (see Appendix B) . It 
must be possible t<5 darkeh the room for the movie and. slide 
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presentations. There luust also be enough space to situate > the 

projectors and screens for easy viewing by the par'ticipants . 

Requesting attendance . A letter of invitation should be 
sent to prospective participants at leiast one tndnth prior to 
the workshop. This letter (see Appendix C) should inform, the 
invitee of the purpose of the worksl^op, tlie general agenda, 
and the date, time and place. A postcard ajiould be enclosed 
with the invitation for the invitee to indicate intentions 
of attending. ^ 

Ensuring availability of equipment^and materials . The 
materials and equipment checklist in A'ippendix A must be 
thoroughly revieVed prior to the wo;rkshop, allowing enough 
time to secure missing items.' When possible, the room for 
the workshop ^hould be prepared at day in advance and audio- 
visual equipment should be teste^d. 

Person s needed j^-^feonduct ^the workshop . At least one 



trainer and two assistants ar^" required for conducting, the 
workshop. Three people to cbhduct the workshop will help pre- 
vent over-exposure to one speaker, which can reduce participant 
interest. One of the assistants Will be needed throughout the 
workshop for pperating the projectors, .distributing instruction 
fortus for group activities^ and providing clarification of ^ 
instructions when needed during activities. 
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Rehearsing for the workshop . All activities . involving 
- scripts, or scripts in conjunction with slide presentations, ' 
must- be adequately rehearsed to ensure effectiveness during 
presentation. Certain words in the scripts may be altered 
to fit the speaking style of the (^rainer, but the basic content 
of the script sho\ild not be changed .- The audio-visual presen- * 
tations must be rehearsed until there is consistent synchroniza- . 
tion between the speaker and the projected slides. Timing 
required to set up for various equipment changes between audio- 
visual presentations should be rehearsed so the worksl^bp will • ^ 

flpw smoothly. . • 

CONDUCTING A WORKSHOP / - 

3?he following guidelines are offered in order tc/ help the 
trainer conduct an interesting and effective workshop. 

« 

Grouping participants . The trainer should know the work- 
shop participants in terms of their general and professional 
interests. At the beginning of the workshop, small teams of 
6-8 members should be formed and name tags could be placed 
on the tables to indicate group placement. The composition of 
each team sj^ould. reflect a'wide range of interests, knowledge, 
expertise, etc. Diversification within teams will help increase 
learning experiences for all participants and promote active 
participation. The groupings established at the outset should 
be maintainedl throughout the workshop unless otherwise indicated 
^ by instructions for an activity. * Some activities require that 
members of the same state or local unit be grouped together, 
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wh>le others require dispersed' groups of varied participants. 

Reading instruction forms . The team activity is an important 
feature of the workshop. It j.s then imperative that team mem- 
bers read and understand instructions for an activity. To en- 
sure - a reading of instructions^ the trainer must re'&d each in- 
struction form for an activity aloud, ask ^ng'^ the participants 
to ^ead silently. After reading the instructions, the trainer 
should determine if the participants have any questions regard- ^ 
ing their tasks. The trainer and assistants should periodically 
check on the progress of .the groups during an activity to 
further ensure* understanding of instructions. ^ * 

Providing opportunities for Questions . Since the lectures 
and audio-visual presentations serve as a basis yfor^ team acti- 
vities, it is also imperative that the participants fully under- 
stand these activities. , ' 

Maintaining a time schedule . The length of time allotfted 
for each activity in the Detailed W03jkshop Schedule, pp. 14 and 
15, indicates minimum requirements. The times designated for. 
each activity and overall length of the workshop are. important 
for maintaining participant interest and, tjierefore, should not 
be filtered. 

Time frame for workshop . The workshop should b^ presented 
in a one-day period because the activities comprising the work- 
shop are highly interrelated. Thus, time separations between 
the ^'tivities, i.e., presenting the workshop in a series of 
meetings, would reduce its effectiveness. 

• 20 ' . 
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SPECIFIC INSTRUCiTIONS SCRIPTS 
FOR WORKSHOP ACTIVITIES 
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Detailed workshop Time-table 



This schedule is to assist the trainer In maintaining the basic 
workshop schedule • ' 



Time 




Activity 


Materials 


BLOCK I ' 



20 min.- 

65 min. 
maximum 

20 min. 

25 min. 

^0 min. 



15 min. 

65 min. 
maximum 

5 min. 
30 min, 
30 min. 

1-5 min. 



PRESENTATION : 

"lnt|:oduction to Workshop" 

Au^lo-»visual Presentations and Lecture: 
"Orientation to Citizen Advocacy" 

1) Pl^lm: "Something Shared** / 

2) Presentation: —^^Fuilding Blocks To 

Citizen Advocacy" 

3) SXide Presentation: , "Citizen Advo- 

cacy: An Answer for Thursday's 
Child" 

coffer; break ^ ^ ; ) 

TEAM ACTIVITY : 

"Applying Citizen Advocacy to the 
Needs of Mentally Retarded 'Persons" 
1) Instruction^^* :^ 
2 ) ' Task ' ^ '\ 
3) Group Reports 

PRESENTATION : 

Review of Morning Session ahd 
Overview of Afternoon Activities 



CA-1 



1 hour 



LUNCH 



BLOCK II 



40 min. 



90 min. 
maximum ' 
5 min. 
45 min. 
35 min. 
5 min« 



PRESENTATION : 

"Planning and Operating A Program" 

TEAM ACTIVITY : 

"Critiquing A Program Description" 

1 ) instructions 

2 ) T^ask 

3) CSroup Reports 

4 ) Trainer • Feedback 



CA-«-2 

CA-2a 

CA-2b 



15 min. 



COFFEE BREAK 
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Activity 



Materials 



65 n\in. 
maximiain 



5 mini 
30 mini 
30 min. 

'30 min. 



TEAM ACTIVITY ; 

"An Action Plan f or i> Establishing 
A State or Local Citizen Advo- 
cacy Program" 

1) Instructions 

2) Task 

3) Group Reports 



SUMMARY ; 

Participaiit Evaluation of Wcgck- 
shop. Questions and Answers, ancf 
Closing Remarks 



CA-3 



CA-4 



TOTAL TIME 
8 hours 

(Including Lunch) 



% 
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CITIZEN ADVOCACY TRAINING WORKSHOP 
AGENDA 



MOVING SESSION 

9:00 - 9:20 a.m. 
9:20 - 10:25 



10:25 - 10:40 
10:40 - 11:45 



11:4*5 - 12:00 

12:00 - 1:00 p.m. 
AFTERNOON SESSION 
-1:'00 - 1:40„ 

1:40 - 3:10 



3:10 - 
' 3:25 - 



3:25 
4:30 



4:30 - 5:00 



Introduction to Workshop 

Presentation : 

Orientation to Citizen Advocacy 

COFFEE BREAK 

Team Activity : 
• Applying Citizen Advocacy to 
the Needs of Mentally Retarded 
Persons 

Presentation : 

Review of Morning Session "and 
Overview of Afternoon Activities 

LtnycH 



Presentation : 

Planning and Operating .A Program 

Team Activity : 

Critiquing A Program Description 

COFFEE BREAK 

Team Activity : 

An Action Plan for Est/^lishing 
a State or Local Citizen Advocacy 
Program 

Summary : » 

Participant Evaluation of Work- 
shop, Questions and Answers, and 
Closing Remarks 



Activity I: INTROpUCTION TO WORKSHOP 

Purpose ? To acquaint the participants with the purpose 
of the workshop and to disduss expectations for partici- 
pants during gind after this workshop. 

Steps for Trainer : 

step one - Call the meeting to order, 

step two Group participants so that representa- 

tives of the state and^'local levels 
of NARC and other participants will be 
dispersed among the groups. 

step three - Read aloud the script .entitled "Intro- 
duction to Workshop''. It may be desirable 
to change certain words to fit the style 
of speaking to that of the trainer making 
the presentation. The general content, 
however, should not be changed, ^ 

step four - Answer questions relative to the 
presentation if desired. 
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INTRODUCTION TO WORKSHOP 

This i^/a period of time when many changes are occurring 
in the field of mental retardation. Landmark decisions have 
been made in the Courts regarding education and the quality 
of residential services. It is a time when people are seeking 
alternatives to the traditional large, multipurpose institution, 
and comprehensive community-based residences and serviced^ti^re 
appearing. Perhaps most importantly, it is a time when indi- 
vidual ci^i^ens are becoming concerned enough to become directly 
involved in the struggle to obtain legal and human rights and 
needed services for mentally retarded persons and to uphold 
their human dignity. . 

The Citizen ^ ^dvoqacy concept was developed by Dr. Wolf 
Wolfensberger during the late 1960 's. It was first applied 
as a;,program in 1971 in Lincoln, Nebraska, where' Mrs . Leola 
Novak 6'tarted the Lincoln Citizen Advocacy program with assist- 
ance from Dr. Wolfensberger. The Lincoln program has probably 
been the single most influential force in the developmenl^of 
Citizen Advocacy in the United States. 

After three years, more than 60 Citizen Advocacy Programs 
are now in operation in more than 20 of the United States and 
in Canada. Some states have implemented Citizen Advocacy on 
a state-wide basis with several local offices coordinated by 
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a State Advocacy Office. Almost without exception, these 
programs have been implemented under the sponsorship of an 
ARC. The ARC ^s logically the mechanism by which Citizen 
Advocacy sheuld and can be established across this nation, 
thus forming a Citizen Advocacy network. 

Thte primary basii^ fox the establishment of ARCs and the 
/reason for- their continuing existence is the desire to ensure 
that the service needs of mentally reti^rded persons are being 
adequately met, and to speak out for their rights jand interests 
The aim of the ARC is, therefore, very compatible with the 
intent of Citizen Advocacy. By using the Citizen Advocacy 
approach, . ARCS can broaden their base of support and facili- 
tate the attainment of their basic objectives, 

NARC initiated the ChilQ Advocacy Project in 1972 in 
order to bring together existing information and expertise 
for developing model programs which can be used by all ARCs 
as well. as by groups of other developmentally disabled persons. 
The National Headquarters for NARC recognized that Citizen 
Advocacy could be a major tool for enabling the 'ARCs to accomp- 
lish their mission to help mentally retarded persons. It was, 
however, recognized that there were no cbnsistent or complete 
written guidelines for ARCs to use in implementing and operat- 
ing new programs. In an effort to reipedy this problem and 
eAsure that Citizen Advocacy programs were maximally successful 
and effective, NARC developed a comprehensive package of audio- 
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visual and written training materials which deal with the con- 
. ceptual and programmatic aspects of Citizen Advocacy. These 
materials were subjected to intensive * consumer review and were 
then polished and finalized for presentation in today's work- ^ 
shop. 

You have been invited to participate in this Citizen Advo- 
cacy Training Workshop because . you are the key to starting and • 
running a successful advocacy program. Some of you are already 
familiar with the concept of Citizen Advocacy and may have been 
directly involved in such a program. Others will find all of 
this information entirely new. Through your attendance today, 
you will be afforded an opportunity to experience firsthand 
the Citizen Advocacy Training Program. This workshop uses a 
comprehensive package which should be useful not only for im- 
plementing new offices, but also for recruiting and. training 
Citizen Advocates. It can also be used to strengthen exist- 
ing programs.* You are, in effect, being familiarized with a 
readi-ly transportable training and educational program. 

It is essential that the entire workshop be attended by 
each participant. The activities are highly interrelated, and 
emphasis is placed on experience-based learning in small group 
activities. The effectiveness and meaningfulness of the work- 
shop will be significantly reduced if any portion of it is 
missed. ^ 



/ 



Each of you has an agenda for today's workshop. If you 
will now refer to this schedule, we will briefly outline the 
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sequence to be followed. 

We will begin by presenting an overview of Citizen Advocacy. 
The concept will be introduced by, a film which illustrates the 
basic aspects of Citizen Advocacy. The motion picture will be 
followed by both a detailed discussion of the important points ^ 
made in the film, and a slide presentation concerned with basiq 
advocate roles. 

The practical aspects of Citizen Advocacy wi5.1 then be 
considered Tpy reviewing the needs of mentally retarded persons 
and outlining specific ways in which Citizen Advocacy could be 
applyied in order to meet these needs. - 

After lunch you will hear a brief presentation on plans 
and procedures for planning and operating Citizen Advocacy 
Programs, 

Following this presentation you will be asked to evaluate 
a proposal for establishing a Citizen Advocacy Program by 
assessing the soundness of the conceptual and programmatic 
aspects of the plan. 

The next activity will involve the development of an action- 
plan for implementing Citizen Advocacy at state or local levels. 

During the course of today's workshop, you will be given 
illustrative materials which supplement some activities. A set 
of the four-book seriesr on Citizen Advocacy developed by the 
Project staff, entitled Avenues To Change f will also be distri- 
buted. A trainer's manual for conducting state and local 
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Citizen Adypcacy Training Worksljops will be available through 
the NARC Regional Office, and the printed and audio-visual 
training materials which are used today are also offered on a 
loan basis through that office. 
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Activity II: ORIENTATION TO CITIZEN ADVOCACY 

Purpose : To help the participants develop an understanding 
of the basic tenets of the Citizen Advocacy concept."* 



Steps for Trainer s 
step one 




- prepare participants for the activity 
by reading aloud the script "drientati 
to Citizen Advocacy" . 

step two - show movie,' "Something Shared". 

step three - after viewing the film, read aloud the 
script "Building Blocks to Citizen 
Advocacy" . 

step four - show slide presentation, "Thursday's 
Child Has Far To Go". 

NOTE : If the slide presentation is 
not accompanied by the syn- 
chronized taped narration with 
music and the trainer is required 
to read aloud from the script, "An 
Answer for Thursday's Child", the 
carousel must be adjusted on the 
slide projector i.n order that the 
ft presentation beg^ins with slide #7 

^ which is cued to the line "Monday's 

Child is fair of face". 

step five - answer cjuestions relative to this actdvity 
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ORIENTATION TO CITIZEN ADVO^ftSf 

As we ail Tcnow, participants ' levels df knowledge con- 

cerning Citizen Advocacy are quite varied, so, my job now is 

to establish some conanon ground for the rest of the day's 

activities. This will be done by presenting some key "Building 

« 

Blocks To Citizen Advocacy" /through the use of a film and a 
presentation followed by a slide show. 

The Project's 14J5-minute color-sound film on Citizen 
Advocacy, "Something Shared" , Will be shown first followed by 
a lecture on the concept which is key^d to various segments of 
the film. A slide presentation, "Citizen Advocacy — An Answer 
For Thursday's Child", which concerns ?idvocate roles in meeting 
the needs of mentally retarded pfersons will then be shown to 
supplement and reinforce knowledge gained thus far. 

A few of V^^y l^ave already seen the film, "Something 

Shared". Those of you who have not yet viewed it are in for a 
pleasant and informative quarter hour. The film was produced 
by Jamieson Film Company of Dallas who also produc?^ed the award- 
winning "Where Do The Children Play?" for NARC. The Citizen 
Advocacy film was scripted with the input of key NARC volunteers, 
the Project's National Advisory Committee, and NARC staff members 
Footage was shot in Denver, Colorado, and there are no actors 
shown. What you wilL see in action are real ^dvocates and proteg 
.from the Colorado and Omaha, Nebraska Citizen Advocacy programs. 
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You will be hearing original music specifically scored for 
this film by Dallas-based artist Jerry Coward/ Keep in mind 

as you watclh the film that its intention is to xiepict the ' 

*• « 

best in Cijpizen Advocacy relationship, possibilities for a 
film which is to be used in advocate recruitment and training 
The movie promotes the idea of mentally retarded people as 
valueia individuals who can benefit from and contribute to the 
Citizen Advocacy movement • So now we're ready to "Roll 'em.. 

J 
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"BUILDING BLOCKS TO CITIZEl^ APVOCACY" 

If one picture is worth a thousand words » just 
think how many words 8,000 feet of IGmm filjn must 
equal I That's how many Ifeet it took to edit "Something 
Shared" down to the 522 feet of film you just viewed. 
Naturally, this means that some/|:hings mwst necessarily 
have been lef% out. The pufpose of this Presentatxpn is 
to explore in more detail all of the subtle things you 
saw in this film, but perhaps wouldn't fully recognize 
until yow had sb^ened the film many times* A^id, we 
also want to empTl^|Size some of the practical aspects of 
Citizen Advocacy that were touched on in the motion 

y 

picture. • * 

I think the first over-riding- impression one must 
get fr^pfl^iewing this f :|^lm is that citizen Advocacy is 
KEJAL^-it involves real people doing real things for 
others. The majority of the ^ advocates and proteges in 
the film are actually involved in relationships at this 
time. Often the day-to-day realities of the lives of 
the mentally retarded^ aren't as pretty or as easy or as 
fair as they should be; this film shows just how capable 
, citizen volunteers can, set about improving the quality 
of life for mentally retarded persons. 
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For example r when you first see the movie r it may 
appear to you that Charley and Stu are jtist "truckin' 
around" as Stu would B^y, having a good tijner enjoying 
a little 'Saturday afternoon recreation. Howeverr in 
reality^ Stu is filling a more practical role for 
Charley t^an jiast giving him a way to spend his 
leisure hours on the week-end. Stu is introducing 
Charley^ who hasn't been living away from an insti- 
tution for very long^ to the community r and he is also 
introducing that community to Charley. He is giving 
Charl^^^he chamce to associate with ot^her petsons away 
from the group home for mentally retarded ^oung people 
where Charley lives* He is making Charley a ^^jJart^^ the 
REALITY of everyday human existence in the community. 

Throughout the film^ w6 see advocates learning, from 
proteges. Charley teaches Stu things ^ rather than 
having Stu cast as the all-knowing advocate who is out 
to "do good". Stu doesnVt know why avocado seeds must 
have toothpicks stuck in them to keep them from drowning 
when Charley is trying to ©tart an avocado sprout ^ so 
Charley exp^lains it to him. It*s a two-way relationship « 
In their pool-shooting scene, we dee the friendly give- 
and-take that, obcurs between people Who can relate to 
each other as equals, and it's a relationship where both 
partfies can handle disappointments. At the 6nd of the 



film# we see Stu tell Charley that he will have to 
take a rainchecTc on coming up to Charley's room to 
see the avocado sprout — , and we observe Charley take 
this disappointment in stride. Both men have busy 
weeks ahead of them, and both know they will see each 
other again soon. (pause) 

Just what is "Citizen Advocacy" then? 
With, Charli^y and Stu' s ^relationship in mind, let's 
define Citizen Advocacy precisely. As mentioned in 
the film, it's basically "a bne-t£>-~one relationship 
between a capable volunteer advocate and a mentally 
retarded protege in which the advocate vigorously defends 
the rights and interests of the protege. and provides 
practical or emotional reinforcement (or a combination 
of both) for him. All of this occurs within the 
framework of a structured advocacy system". Practical 
reinforcement refers to helping fill the tangible needs 
of the protege, like helping him become employed, learn 
about put>lic transportation, open a bank account, vote, 
manage money, or do any number of other things that may 
range from learning ^ tell time to getting a driver's 
license, from knowing how to feed hims6lf to knowing how 
to prepare meals. Emotional reinforcement refers to 
filling the needs all of us have for warmth, friendship 
and the sense that somebody cares- While some advocacy 
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roles are strictly emotional^ and 6thers are strictly 
practical^ the majority fall somewhere in between^ like 
Charley and Stu's. And there are other types of 
advocacy roles as well^ which you will see illustrated 
in the slide presentation in just a few minutes ^ that 
involve more^: formal r legal arrangements • Examples are 
guardianships , trusteeships^ ancTconservatorships . 
Some of these advocacy roles provide ways for parents 
to see to it that their mentally retarded offspring 
are provided for. after the .parents • death. Other 
activities involve acting ad spokesmen for the protege's 
interests right now if he or she is being denied needed 
services and benefits f Still other advocacy roles 
relate to crisis advocacy when an advocate steps in 
perhaps only one time to assist a protege in an emer-- 
gency situation. 

Just who needs Citizen Advocacy? As illustrated by 
the film^ Citizen Advocates are needed by mentally re- 
tarded^ persons in institutions like Jo-Jo^ by people 
living in the community like Kenny/ and by those trying 
to adjust to comnninity life like Charley. Retarded 
residents in both urban and rural areas ^ as well as 
members of all ethnic and socio-economic groups may 
need advocates . 

Citizeri Advocates meet the kinds of needs shc>wn in 
the film as well as tnany needs that were not illustqrated. 
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For instance. Citizen Advocates go tq court. Just 
recently in one local program, two little girls were 
about to be taken away from their mentally retarded \ 
mother, but the local advocacy coordinator stepped in, 
and with the agreement of the court, advocates were 
found for the mother ?ind the children. Now, those two 
little girls are still at home. In other programs all 
around the country.. Citizen Advocates are involved in 
ensuring equal educational rights and social services 
for mentally retarded children. There are as many rples 
for Citizen Advocates tg fill as there are variations of 
the human condition. 

Where did Citizen Advocacy come from? As people in 
ARCS know, the idea of advocacy is not new. Advocacy 
has historically been a basic mission of the ARC. 
Advocates have also been around for a long time in the 
form of lawyers, ombudsmen, group advocates, like ARCs, 
protective service agencies, and, of course, parents as 
advocates for their own . children • Citizen Advocacy, on 
the other hand, is relatively new, and was originated , by 
Dr. Wolf Wolfensberger. The idea behind this cpncept 
is that more individuals will be able to, become involved 
on a one-to-one basis with handicapped people through a 
structured program that is aimed at obtaining and* 
monitoring neede^ services for these persons and safe- 
guarding , their rights. The Citizen Advocate does not 
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take the place of tl\e parent or the professional; he 
augments tljeir efforts and adds an" extra facet of in- 
dep^'hdent representation in the life of the retarded 
person. In fact, when needed, the advocate can provide 
valuable assistance to the pa'5'ents in locating services 
and helping them better meet the needs of their child. 
The advocate works with the parents, not around or 

t 

behind them^s^ 

Today, there are thousands of advocates in over 60 

i 

citizen Advocacy programs in 20 of the United States and 
in Canada. The time for advocacy is NOWl It fits in 
beautifully with the current thmst toward more active 
citizen involvement in fighting for the rights of re- 
tarded persons through such means a;^ class action s\aits 
and litigation. It fits in with promotion of The 
Developmental Model which holds that all mentally retarded 
persons are capable of growth, learning and development. 
Advocates can play a vital part in reaching the Model's 
three goals: 1) to increase the mentally retarded 
person's control over his environment, 2) to increase 
the complexity Of his behaviar, * and 3) to maximize the 
human qualities of the retarded person. Citizen^Advocacy 
also fits in well with the llormalization Principle which 
basically says that, ^although a mentally retarded person 
will never be (quote) "normal" (unquote) he should live 
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in as normal an environment as possible, and follow as 
normal a rhythm of life as he can* 

As you may have gathered from all this and from 
watching the film, a great deal is obviously asked of 
the Citizen Advocate. He is not just another Volunteer 
spending a couple of hours a week in spme group-oriented 
recreational activity with mentally retarded people. 
Wie Citizen -Advocate is committing himself to a personal- 
ized involvement with a protege, and because of this, 
there are certain criteria a prospective advocate must 
meet in order to be accepted into the progi^. He should 
be an individual who is ablis to get along well with a 
variety of people? he should be someone his protege can 
look up to. He should be an aggressive fighter when it 
comes to the rights and interests of retarded people. 
He should not be planning* to move to ^.nother <^^ty in the 
near future because this would endanger the continuity 
of the relationship. Ei^: life style should be generally 
socially acceptable, » and he should be willing to go 

through a screening and training process conducted by 

« 

the local advocacy office before he can b© matched to a 
protege. "^^^^ of these things should be reassuring to 
those of vPn who are parents of retarded children. The 
Citizen Advocate is not a saint or a do-gooder, however. 
He ia an average, -concerned citizen like you or I who 
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wants to do more than just talk about- helping retarded people 
( or contribute money to programming for them. 

Now that you have heard what is ' expected <xf) the advocate,, 
you. may ask what^ the advocate can expect. 
' He will certainly gain insights into the problems and 

lifestyles of mentally retarded people. He can also expect to 

- achieve some personal satisfaction in being a part of the human 

- ecology movement by making a personal contribution to a retarded 
person and performing a service for the protege that no. agency 
or program could ever provide. Besides all of these things, 

the advocate will gain a new awareness of the strengths and 
weaknesses of services ^in the community in which hP resides. 
Another important thing the, advocate can expect is rein- 
V . forcement from the local Citizen Advocacy office and its 

Advisory Committee. In cases of legal, financial or emotional 
liability, the local office can offer valuable back-up > to "the 
advocate and help him find needed assistance by referring him 
to the right contact person or program who can best help him 
and his protege. Basically, an advocate is liable legally 
while with the protege to the same extent t:hat a Boy Scout 
leader or al|i^ittle League baseball coach is, liable for his 
charges while they are under his supervision. The Citizen Ad- 
vocate should carry a valid driver ' s license and have adequate : 
insurance coverage. Many state, and local advocacy offices to- 
day are also looking in^o comprehensive insurance programs which 
cover both the staff and the advocates invo-lved in 'relationships . 
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Before we move on to the slide presentation which delves* 
more deeply into advocate roles, let's briefly summarize the 
basic building blocks to Citizen lidvocacy which we should 
have recognized thus far from the film and this presentation. 
Fira t i Gitizen Advocacy is an action-oriented program involving 
mutually beneficial one-to-one relationships between citizen 
volunteers and mentally retarded persons. The advocate and ' 
prote^e^ are first brought together through a formal, structured 
program, and their ongoing ^relationships are monitored by the 
local office for both their benefits. Second , advocates do . 
more than just entertain proteges. They are fighteris for the 
rights of mentally, retarded persons, and they bridge the gap 
that often exists between services neteded by the protege and 
services received by him. ' Third, advocates may meet practical 
or emotional needs or a coiribination of both for mentally re-^ 
tarded persons in institutions, in the community, or for those 
maiding the adjustment from institutionalization to community 
life. And finally , by becoming a Citizen Advocate, a ^person 
also becomes part of a nation-wide movement to improve the 
quality of life for mentally retarded' people. 

Now, let's reinforce some of these ideas by taking a 
look at Our slide presentation, "Citizen Advocacy - An Answer 
For Thursday's Child". 
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CITIZEN ADVOCACY - 

AN ANSWER FOR THURSDAY'S CHILD 



1 

Dark 



2-6 (run during opening music) 



"Monday's Child is fair of face; 
Tuesday's Child is full of grace; 



Wednesday's Child is full of woe; 
10 

But Thursday's Child has far to go..." 

^ 

11 

Citizen Advocates can help mentally retarded 



persons travel this distance. Today, these 

12 

"^ursday's Children" are beginning to benefit from 



2 - blond boy 

3 - boy under 

turtLe statue 

4 - girl at table 

5 - boy with pail 

6 - smiling boy 

7 - child and baby 

8 - girls j^kipping 

rope 

9 - boy crying 



LO - girl in red 
coat 

LI - boy rxijining 



L2 - girl in tunnel 



a growing public awareness of the needs of mentally 

retarded persons; and the emphasis on qitizen in- 

13 / 

volvement in meeting those needs. Recent years have L'3 - boy and girl 

studying 

brought great advances in the understanding of 



14 

mental retardation, but there is still a vast 



distance to cover. 



)u4 - kids on jungle 
^gym 



(pause) 
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Just what is Citizen Advocacy? Basically, it's 



16 



a one-to-one matching of ,a citizen volunteer or 

"advocate" with a mentally retarded person called a 

17 

"protege", in which the advocate spends time as a 

18 

friend to the protege ^ acts as his spokesman to 

19 

ensure his rights, and ^elps bridge the gap -between 
seirvices available and services actually received by 

the retarded person* 
20 

An advocate may meet the "emotional needs" of 

21 

his protege which are the intangible desires all of 

us have for affection,, warmth and understanding. 
22 

And the advocate can meet the more "tangible, prac- 



tical needs" of the protege as he helps him with 

23 

problem-solving and learning the basics of djpily 
24 

living 4 Or an advocate can fill a combination of 



both practical and emotional needs. 

(Pause) 
25 

What does it take to fill the role of a Citizen 

Advocate? First of all, a person should examine his 
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15 - title slide, 
"Citizen Advocacy 

16 - boys on steps 



17 - teenager 

with child, 

18 - man .speaking 



19 - hands/tele- 
phone, 



20 - woman and 

girl talking 

21 - child hugging 

baby 



22 - "Eor Rent* 
sign 



23 - check book 



24 - girl with 
compact 



25 - title slide 
"Advocate" 
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26 

ovm attitudes toward mentally retar<Jed people. The 



words ••mental retardation" may bring many varied 



imagers to mindl What kind of person might the pro- 

27 

spectivef advocate picture? A little girl with a big 



smile who could be the ^ild who lives next door? 



28 29 
A small boy walking the halls of an institution? A 



happy child who can learn to pl^ay, take care of her 

^ 30 
own needs, and live a full, satisfying life? A 

person who does nothing all day, wasting any potential 



4 
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he may have? A man who has learned vocational skills 

( 32 
and can earn his own living? All of these are pps- 

sible images of mental retardation, and whethe?: a 

person's concept is positive or negative, learning 

33 

more firsthand is the best way to understand what 
the family of a mentally retarded child faces. 

(Pau3e) 
34 

The most important thing that Citizen Advocates 
must remember about their proteges is that they are 
human beings/ and like everybody else, they have 



26 - man hugging 
child 



27 1- blond girl 



28 - bi^ with 

(crptches 

29 - filing girl 



30 boy watching 



31 - man in 

stockroom 

32 - retarded man 

Si woman 



33 - baby with 
parents 



34 - two boys 
playing 



certain rights that should not be ignored. Ju6t as 

everyone is sometimes f righi^eneci, lonely, and un^le 

to cope with his environments, mentally retarded per- 

36 

sons also have these emotions. And just like other 

37 

human beings, they enjoy having good times, doing 

38 

things . . .accomplishing things . . .creating things . 



J 



(Hold) • 
39^ 

1?he difference is that mentally retarded people often 



do not have friends ta^help them participate in com- 



mun 



ity activities, or act'^s spok^ipen in safeguard- 



40 



/ < 



4ng their rights. This is Where^ Gi^tizen 



zen Advocacy 



comes in. 



(Pause) 



What pictures does the term "Citizen Advocate" 
41 

bring to mind? Does it conjure up courtrooms or 

soapboxes? Does it sound legal and complicated? 
42 ' 

Basically, the Citizen Advocate ' s role involves 



getting to know a mentally retarded person, . learning 



about his problems, and^helping him^p meet his own 
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children on 
playground 



36 - 



^irls on 
carriage 



37 - girl'^at piano 

38 - gray-haired 

woman 



39 - boy hiding 



40 - title slide, 
"Citizen Advocacy' 



41 - courtroom 



42 - girls ironing 



43' . v,:, 

needs. But it can also include those soapboxes 'at 



courtrooms because an advocate can see to it that the 



needs of his protege are being met by speaking out 
V 44 

for his rights. The retarded sometimes cannot speak 

*/ 

. 45 • 
for themselves, and too often, their families are 



ignored. 



43 - couartroom 



44 - boy with 

sandpail 

45 - woman with 

twins 
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(Pause) • 

V 

46 ,47 
A teenager can be an advocate, and senior citi- 

48 

zens can fill the advocacy role, too. So can busi- 

49 j 

nessmen who put in a nine-to-five work week, or busy 49 

50 



46 
47 
48 



50 . ^ 

homemakers Ccin serve as advocates. One volunteer 



51 

can serve several retarded persons at a time... or a 

family can serve as an advocate for a single protege, 
52 

The heart of the advocacy concept is the one-to-one 
relationsfiip, but a very good thing about the advo- 



cacf^r program is its flexibility, 



(Pause) 
53 

The need for persons to fill the Citizen Advocacy 

47 
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teenager work- 
ing with boy 
elderly man 
with boy 
man feeding 
boy , 
pair %ying 
shoelaces . 

teenage girl 
with children 



51 - fami^^ly 



52 - pair in pool 



53 - boy in crib 
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role is overwhelming for all groups of retarded :^er- 
sons including those who spend all theii^ lives in 
institutions,^ those who move from the iiystitution 
out dnto the community, and those who are already in 



the community, but are not receiving the benefit of 



needed services. 



A Citizen Advocate, who is ready to work hard, 

56 

can help relieve the frustration, boredom, and lone- 



liness of the residents of institutions, and act as 
' 57 . 

a spokesman for improved conditions and programming 

in these facilities which often are left out when it 

58 

comes to advocacy activities. He can also prevent 
the unnecessary failure of the former* resident to 
adjust to community life simply because he has no one 
to show him how and to encourage him through crisis 

periods . 
59 

The advocate can open doors to a whole world of 

discovery for retarded persons in the community who 
60 

are particularly vulnerable to ps^^phological 
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54 - boy on bench 
1^ - l?oy at window 



56 - hands with 
string 



57 - woman's face 



58 - boy with head 
bowed 



59 - boy wilA jar 



60 - boy lying on 
on grass 



isolation because they usually have few opportunities 

to form long-lasting relationships. Advocates can 

61 - ' 

"^ill this need as well as helping to ensure that 

the retarded person hks fu|^l access to coxnmunitiy pro- 
grams and services. 

«■ 

(Pause) 

Specifically, what f&les do citizen advocates 

fill? Of course, the roles of these advocates will 

63 

vary according to the needs of their proteges. The 

most informal kind of relationship is that of "Advo- 

64 

cate-Companion" . An Advocate-Companion is a fijiend 

to his protege, taking him places, and exploring all 

65 

the true meanings a friendship can have. Advocate- 

> 

Companions meet the emotional needs of their prote- 
ges by introducing them to new experiences and broad- 
ening their horizons. 

What kinds of things do Advocate-Companions and 

66 

their proteges enjoy doing together?^ Examples are 
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61 - dentist 
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64 - boy carrying 
child 



65 - teenager fix- 
ing girl's 
' hair 



66 - pair with 

reflections 
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going on outings to get to kxaow the contmunity better. 

67 - \ 68 

. .or visiting the lanes to bowi| a few f rames • .get- 



69 



ting together for a beauty treatment .. *or just talk- 



ing over things thaj^concern both advocate and pro- 

1 • • S 

tege • 

70 



A second more involved role is that of "Advocate- 



Adviser". This relationship is a ^friendship combined 



witii providing practical assistance in otjier areas as 
well. The Advocate-Adviser is both a friend and a 



^ 71 . ' 

guide for. the protege, teaching him skills involved 



67 - bowling 

alley 

68 - girls with 

hairdryer 

69 - girls talking 



70 - title slide, 
•'Advocat6 Advisei 



in daily life. The advocate may help the protege 

72 

do simple things related to proper hygiene, or more 

complicated endeavors such as getting a driver's 
73 

license or using the post office. 

What kinds of things do Advocate-Advisers and 

74 

their proteges do together? The activity can be as 

75 

basic as learning how to tie a shoelace^ or the pro- 

76 

cedures for brushing teeth properly or putting on 

4 
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77 

make-up correctly. Or it can be a more complicated 

task such as measuring the ingredients and following 

78 ^ 

the recipe, or learning how to get around town in * 



order to make it on tinya to those important job 



interviews. 
79 

A different kind of expertise is required of 



the Advocate-Guardian who will assume a long-term 

role in watching over the protege and managing an 

80 -J 

estate or trust fund for him. This kind of advocate 
can fill some 'needs for a retarded child now, and 



77 - pair cooking 



78 bus 



can 



be of even more assistance after the death of 



that protege's parents. 

(Pause) 
81 

There are also "Emergency or Stand-by Advocates" 



who function on a crisis basis when an emergency 

82 

situation arises. But the intervention' may prove 



to be of major importance in the protege's life from 



that point on. 



(Pause) 
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83 

Professionals who provide direct services can 
also participate in tire advocacy jjrog^am as long as 

their leisure-time proteges are not business-day 

. 84 — 

clients^ When a professional tries to be a Citizen 

Advocate for someone who is ^so his client^ he may 

encounter a built-in conflict of interests between 

wbat is best for the protege and what the structure 

85 

of the service system requires. However, profes- 
sionals can serve well as "Associate Advocates" who 
advise advocacy programs, try to improve services in 
their own agencies^ and work for community acceptance 

of the retarded. 
86 

The roles which Citizen Advocates fill can make 

a big improvement in the quality of life for mentally 

87 

retarded people. A Citizen Advocate can make the 

(read slowly) 

difference between a lonely^ wasted day 

88 

in an institutional building^ and an exciting excur- 

89^ 

sion out&ide .. .between doing nothing all the time, or 



83 - man and boy 
talking 



84 - 



85 woman on 
phone 
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f knily ^th 
professional 




86 - 



87 - 



/ 

black advocate 
holding child 



boys in insti- 
tution 



88 - 



children play- 
ing leapfrog 



89 - bedfast child 



90 . . 

having somebody to play games with, and teach you new 

\ 91 

things ^^vl^etwe en feeling that there's nobody to turn 
92 

to and having someone to take a splinter out of your 

93 ^ 
finger when it hurts . • . between having no one to 

94 

push your swing, or having an advocate to start you 

95 • 96 
off right .between being alone.. .or feeling that 



somebody cares enough to speak out for you, 
97 - 100 (run -rapidly) 

When a Citizen Advocate reaches out for some- 
one, he is bound to find a protege^ reaching out to 



90 - child with 
large ball 

91 - girl on quilt 



92 
93 

94 
95 



him. 



101 

NARC slide. 



(Music fades out,) 
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Activity III: APPLYING .CITIZEN ADVOCACY TO THE NEEDS OF 

MENTALLY RETARDED PERSONS 



Purpose ; To have the participants consider the specific 
benefits of Citizen Advocacy for mentally retarded persons 



-Steps for Trainer : ' r 

Step one - distribute CA-1 to. participants . 

step two read aloud the instructions for this 

grovjp activity from CA-1 while the 
participants read silently. 

•:j> ^gtep thyee - allow participari-t^ 10 minutes to prepare 
^ ^ ' , a list of service 'needs afid 20 minutes 

to prepare an outline for applying* 
citizen advocacy for meeting these needs 

step four - allpw a representative from each group 
approximately 4 minutes to present the 
outline to other participants. 



/ 



CA-1 



f 
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Applying Citizen Advocacy to the Needs 
' of Mentally Retarded Persons 



Purpose of Activity 

You have been exposed to the concept of Citizen 
Advocacy and some examples of advocate roles. Your 
task now is to ^Degin thinking about the specific ways 
ixi which Citizen Advocacy could be used in your 
communities. 
Procedure 

*. * 
^ In order to determine the specific ways Citizen 

Advocacy can serve the mentally retarded persons, you 

will be asked to consider^and answer the following 

two questions: 

1) what are the major service needs of mentally 
retarded persons, and 

-to 

2) how do you see Citizen Advocacy being effec- 



tively used in relation to these service needs? 



The members of each group are asked to discuss and 
compile a listing of perceived service needs of mentally 
retarded persons in their 'coiranunities • 

On the basis of these identified needs, develop an 
outline which' describes the specific ways in which Citizen 
Advocacy coul*d benefit the mentally retarded residents of 
your communities. When developing your outline, include ^ 
the residential facility or institution as a part of a 
comprehensive service approach. 
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(Page 2) 

You will be allotted 10 minutes to review service 
needs and 20 minutes to develop the outline for using 
Citizen Advocacy in your contmunitaes . A representative 
from each group will be asked to briefly present the / 
grdup's outline to .the other participants. These reports 
should be limited to approximately 4 minutes each. 
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Activity IV: REVIEW OF MORNING SESSION AND OVERVIEW OF 
AFTERNOON ACTIVITIES 

Purpose; To discus,s the relationship between the activities 

in the workshop and the contents of the books, AVENUES TO CHZVNGE 

I-IV. ^ - 

Steps for Trainer ; 

step one - read aloud the script entitled "A, Discussion 
on the Workshop Activities and the Books, 
AVENUES TO CHANGE I-IV, 

step two ~ answer guestioris relative to the activities 
occurriQg during the first half of the 
workshop. 



57 
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' A DISCUSSION ON THE WORKSHOP ACTIVITIES AND 
^ ^ "AVENUES TO CHANGE". BOOKS I -IV 

Up to this point in the workshop, we have concent rate'd'lbn 
the theoretical or conceptual aspects of Citizen Advocacy. We 
have studied the basic tenets of the Citizen Advocacy model and 
have begun to think about spme of the specific ways in which 
this approach -could be applied to the needs of mentally retarded 

u 

persons . « 

After returning from our break, we will begin discussing 
some of the more practical aspects of Citizen Aclvocacy. We will 
review guidelines for implementing and operating Citizen Advo-. 
cacy programs. We will aiso develop plans for disseminating 
Citizen Advocacy in your communities. 

The audio-visual and printed materials which have been pre- 
sented thus far are supplementary to the NARC Project's series 
of books on Citizen Advocacy, Avenues To Change / Books I-IV. 
With these four books ahd the information you are gaining today, 
you will have a most comprehensive package to take back with you 
to your communities to either get the ball rolling there or re- 
fine and add to what you have already done in Citizen Advocacy. 
You will be given this four-book set later in the program but 
let's briefly review now what they contain: 

Bopk I--n:itlzen Advocacy for Mentally Retarded Children: 
An' Introduction" is for a general audience. This 
book can give a good overview of Citizen Advocacy 
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to anyone who is interested in becoming involved. 
Book II- "Implementation of Citizen A^ocacy Through State ^ 
and Local ARCs*' is a step-by-step guide to planning 
for and opirating Citizen Advocacy programs at the 
state and local levels. It includes fontiS-^foi- use 
by' local coordinators in the various phases of 
operation. 

Book III-"Ef fective Advocacy" is for the nev^/ advocate • It 
gives him basic information on mental retardation 
and let's him know what i3 expected of him and what 
he can expect from the program. This is the only 
book in existence at this time that is geared for 
/ ' the advocate himself. 

Book IV:-"YOUth as a Citizen Advocate" is slanted toward 

the 13-18 age group. It's, goal is to recruit ' 

Youth Advocates and inform them about the program. 

It contains a diary account of a fictional, but 

typical. Youth Advocacy relationship, as well as 

basic facts about the concept and its implementation. 

The material covered in this morning's presentations directly 

relates to information given in Books I and IV. This afternoon's 

* I 

presentations are keyed toward your later in-depth study of Books 
II and, III. * 
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Activity V: PLANNING AND OPERATING A PROGRAM 

Purpose ; to help the participants understand the basic pro- 
cedures for planning for and implementing a Citizen Advocacy 
Program and to understand the basic processes of program 
operation and evaluation • 

Steps for Trainer ; 

step one - read aloud the script "Presentation on, 
" - Planning and Operating ^ Program" , using 

the accompanying -slide package as indicated. 
The numbers 1-29 pinpoint spots where the % 
slide should be changed, and the underlining 
shows the phrase to which each slide is keyed 
The trainer may desire to change 6ome of the 
wording to fit his own speaking style, but 
the jDBsic content of the script should not 
be changed . " , » 

step two - answer questions concerning the .presentation . 
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PRESENTATION ON PLANNING AND OPERATING A PR0GRAJ4 

1 . ' ■ 

How often have you heard someone repeat that 
2 . ' . 

-old refrain,. " He can't see the forest for tlie ..trees " ^ 

It is hoped that this presentation on planning and 
operating a local Citizen Advocacy office^will help 
you to see both "the forest and the trees" as you 
try to develop an action pxpgram that maintains the 
l^asic tenets of Citizen Advocacy. Tt ' s very easy 
to get so invoj-ved in details that you get side- 
tracked from your main goal. Or, a program devel- 
oper can try to safeguard the concept so rigidly 
that good opportunities for actually implementing 
it are lost. 

By listening carefully and participating in 
our earlier sessions, you have already taken the 
first important step in starting a Citizen Advocacy 
program. It's important to keep thej)rogram a true 

Citizep^ Advocacy effort and not let it become just 

3 

another agency-type service, or a c 1 earing-hous e ^ 
for coordination of traditional volunteer activities. 
In initiating and maintaining an office, ther^ are 
several very important points to keep in mind which 
have been learned through a study of Citizen Advo- 
cacy programs already established. By sharing them 

Gl 
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/ with you now, we hope we can help you^.Afl^oid some 

of the prbblems e^cperienced by thes^ initial Citi- 

zen Advocacy offices. 

4 - ^ ' ' 

This disctission will deal in a skeletal form ' 

with procedures that have been basic to the major- 
ity of Citizen Advocacy programs started so far. 
The NARC Child Advocacy Prdject staff haa taken a 
cross-section of methods used by several programs, 
since there have been variations in means bf imple- 
mentation; and added its own proposals to them to 
come up with a composite local model for an average 
community. There are, however, other models which 
are discussed in detail in the series. Avenues To 
Change , and you will be able to study them when you 
receive the books later in this workshop. Book II 
of the set is especially relevant to this presenta- 
tion. 
(Pause) 

One of the first steps that a local ARC 

should take when considering the establishment of a 

Citizen Advoca^cy office is to determine what other 

advocacy activities, if any, are currently going 

on in the city and state\ If. the state has already 
5 

established a State Citizen Advocacy Office , the 
local ARC should visit that office to set up 
the necessary lines of communication ajid benefit 
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4 — Dark 



/5 — ''State Office" 
surrounded by 
question marks 



frop\ thei^^iresources . The local unit will also 
wapt tojnfl^^ sure that no other group has already 



started a Citizen Advocacy program for the mentally 

1 .6 

retarded in their locale in order to preve nt overlap 

and confusion on the part of th^ public if two or 

more Citizen Advocacy programs try to operate simuli- 

tarieously. Perhaps a cooperative effort could be 

arranged, or if one of the programs isn't really 

following the Citizen Advocacy model, it should 

change its name. ^ 

(Pause) 
7 

Another initial step in starting a local Citizen 



Advocacy office is, of course, to secure sponsors for 
the program. As we pointed out earlier, the ARC is 
the most logical implementor. An interested citizen 
or member of the local ARC can approach the ARC 
Board and propose that a Citizen Advocacy program be 
established in that community. If the ARC doesn't 
feel that it cah carry this responsibility alone, it 
should consider sharing the load with other local 
' civic groups, service clubs, or sister organizations 
for developmentally disabled persons. This coopera- 
tion will often work in your favor in gaining operat 
ing dollars, since some funding sources prefer to. 
support programs that aid all groups of the develop- 
mentally disable<fi. 
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7 — Title slide includ 
ing steps in start 
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(Pause) 
* 

One of the major reasons some programs for the 
mentally retarded fail is because the community is 
nqt sufficiently prepared ahead of time. In many 
instances, a full realization of the need for com- 
munity awareness occurs after the program is already 
undervay and failing — and it is then too late to 
'do anything about it. Since it is vital that rep- 
res6nta"feives from a variety of areais of community 
life be included from the planning stages on into 
the establishment phase, the local ARC should appoint 
an Advocacy Study Committee composed of ARC leader- 
ship, representatives of other local groups for the 
handicapped, and members of the professional coramun- 
ity as well as representatives of youth groups, 
families of mentally retarded persons, mentally re- 
tarded individuals themselves, and members of var- 
ious ethnic groups. 

9 

If there is a residential facility in your town 
be sure to include representatives of their, staff 
and parent groups on your Study Committee as well as 
personnel from local protective service agencies. 
Don't water down the Citizen Advocacy concept in 
order to get^j a foot in the door with these people, 
but do assure them that Citizen Advocacy should not 
be seen as a threat to their systems, but can in 
reality enhance their efforts. 
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10 

Th^ people listed earlier form a suggested list 
of Study Committee members. The actual committee 
should not consist of more than iB - 20 people 
since too large a group is unwieldy. It should be 
kept in mind that, at a later time, some of these 
people can serve in a consultative capacity on the 
program's continuing Advisory Committee, Be selec- 
tive and make sure that your Study Committee members 

are willing to work hard and lend more than their 

r 

names to the program, 
11 

Once the Study Committee has been formed, its 
. function will be three-fold: first, to determine 
the need j^or a Citizen Advocacy office in the com- 
munity and to gauge community acceptance and poten- 
tial for protege referrals.; second, to check out 
possible sources for funds and to prepaore a grant 
proposal for one or more of these sources; and 
third, to look around for a possible site and staff 

7 

for the local office, / 
In judging the feasibility of starting a Citi-' 
|zen Advocacy program. in a community, the Study Com- 
mitte^members should personally contact local agen- 
cies which provide services for the mentally retarded 
in order to determine how many persons in the area 
could conceivably benefit from ha^(ing advocates. 
Since many retarded people may be receiving services 
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10 — Dark 



11 — Tree with branches 
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study committee 



from several programs, care should be taken to 
avoid overlap in estimating numbers of potential 
proteges. It should also be remembered that not 
every mentally I retarded person needs an advocate. 
Groundwork can be laid at this time for later re- 
ferrals of proteges to the Citizen Advocacy office 
' by these agencies. 

One important caution to be g^ven to the Study 
Committee is that they should not view their initial 
endeavors to measure community reaction to Citizen 
Advocacy as full-fledged campaigns geared at re- 
cruiting advocates and proteges. The idea behind 
this first thrust is to form a broad base of know- 
ledge and support in the community for* a Citizen 
Advofcacy program so that when the office is actually 

ready to go into operation, all of this very neces- 
12 

sary f oundcttion will already have been laid, and 

action can take' place immediately. Some programs 

have found that if too much early general publicity 

appears during th,is phase, persons .interested in the 

program will respond before an office has actually 

been set up. Tfhen, their initial enthusiasm wears 

thin before they can really do something with their 

energies. 

(Pause) 
13 

^ The next important area for the Study Committee 
to consider is funding . Funds can be garnered from 
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12 — A person repre- o 
senting the 
'Study Committee 
laying a founda- 
tion for C/A. 



13~Mixture of doliax 
signs with the 
words "Federal", 
"State" and 
"Local". 



the federal, state, and local levels, and the Study 

Committee, should thoroughly check possibilities of 

^ach. Since funding priorities and regulations vary 

so much from state to state, it is difficult to 

cover all funding angles. Book II of the Citizen 

Advocacy series discusses all three levels and gives 

reference points for you to use as springboards for 

your own investigations. 

Whatever. funding^ spurces are available, it is 

absolutely essential that the local program not be 

funded through any means that could possibly cause • 
14 

conflicts of interest to arise between the advocacy 
office ai>d its funding source. In just a f^w min- 
utes, you will be given the /'opportunity to critique 
a sample narrative and budget for a Citizen Advocacy 
grant in order to emphasize certain points which / 
assure that a funding proposal jells conceptually 
an^programmatically . ■ v 

(Pause) 
15 

' One of the final functions of the planners for 
a local Citizen Advocacy pffice is locating an office 
site. The office should be located in a place easily 
accessible to those it will serve, and it should be 
situated independently from any local service-delivery 
agency to prevenj: conflicts of interest. So far, 
some programs have either rented office space or 
found a community volunteer center, church, business 
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14 — c/A program and 
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15 — Man planting a 
tree represent- 
ing Study Com- 
mittee locating 
an office site. 



. n ■ ■. 

or club who were willing to donate the necessary 


< 


space. Some local advocacy programs are located 




under the same roof as the local ARC. 


16' — Dark 


The Study Committee should also make contacts 




at this time concerning prospects for the position 




of local coordinator so that when funding does "come 




through', the program can be launched without delay. 




From the experiences of most other Citizen Advocacy 




programs, it is deemed advisable to hire a full^tkne 




salaried local coordinator from the- inception of 




the program. 




At this point, the planning stages of the pro- 




gram end, and, when funding is received, the actual 

17 

operation of the office can beqin. On the screen 
now are the basic steps for opercition of a Citizen 


17 — Title slide - 
"Steps In 
Operating A 
Program" . 


Advocacy program. . One ofj, the first things the local 


• 


staff should do is to organize the Advisory Comm^te^ 




^ .:yhich will provide ^guidance for all phases of the 




^ program. Members of this committee should come from 




among the same groups that were listed earlier as 


• 


we discussed planning a program. In fact, the coor- 




dinator may wish to select some members of the Study 




Committee .to form the Advisory Committee. 




The Advisory Committee should be viewed as a 




consultative and resource^ody rather than as a 


• 


policy-making, governing Board for the program, and 




it9 functions should include ensuring , cooperation 













between the Citizen Advocacy program and coinmunity 
members. Members of the Advisory Committee should 
stand ready to assist both the coordinator and the 
advocates when problems arise that fall within the 
members' areas of expertise. This Committee should 
be kept as small as possible while still ensuring 
that its members adequately represent consumers and 
obtainers or providers of mental retardation ser- 
vices. 

(Pause) 

18 . ^ 

For the program just starting, mentally re - 
tarded persons needing advocac^y services should be 
identified and located before recruiting advocates 
so that name^ of proteges will be on file and ready 
for assignment once advocates have been recruited 
^nd trained. Locating proteges will not be an ex- 
tremely difficult task if the community has been 
properly prepared for the progxam. ^ Many existing 
offices have found that providing information on 
Citizen Advocacy will result in spontaneous referrals 
from service agencies and residential facilities, as 
well as from parents. 

In order to ensure as much as possible that all 
referral sources are made aware of the Citizen Advo- 
cacy office^ the staff should individually contact 



18 — Title slide • 
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all agencies in the commiinity in person or. by phone 

to ask for tlieir cooperation. 

(Pause) 

19 ^ 

A more thorough effort will be required For 
recruiting advocates than is generally necessary 
for locating proteges. Strategies for finding ad- 
vocates include preparing newspaper^ articles, radio 
and TV spots, brochures, and informational fliers; 
lecturing to small groups; making individual con- 
tacts; and taking advantage of word-of-mouth publi- 
city. Whatever strategies are used, it is very im- 
portant that the advocacy office provide adequate 
follow-up to draw advocates into the program. 

Once a few advocates have been recruited, they 

will generally enhance recruiting efforts by telling 

their friends ^out their advocacy experiences. Cit- 

20 

izen Advocacy then becomes something that the next - 
door-neighbor does , re-enforcing its image as an 
attractive activity for other members of the commun- 
ity. 

(Paufee) 
21 

After the advocate is recruited, the next seri< 
of procedures includes screening, selecting, train - 
ing and matching . All of these steps are essential 
to a successful program. 

Screening is the process of interviewing appli 
cants who want to become Citizen Advocates to 
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determine if they have the interest and time to 

become sufficiently involved in the program. JWith- 

out proper screening procedures, the local coordi- 
22 

nator would really be going out on a limb when it 
comes to advocate selection. The local coordinator 
should answer any questions the potential advocate 
has at this time and provide tl^e" applicant with ^ 
sufficient information to indicate the basic re- 
quirements and what can be expected in certain advo- 

23 ' , 

cacy roles. During this initial interview session , 

the local coordinator should also ask cjuestions 
about the reasons a person wants to be an advocate, 
the attitudes he may have toward retarded persons, 
and the amount of time he could devote to the rela- 
tionship. References are also requested from the 
prospective advocate. ^ 

The screening process also helps determine 
which applicants may have poor intentions or unreal- 
istic expectations. In the programs established 
thus far, there have been few cases where an unde- 
sirable individual has sought entrance into the 
program for the wrong purposes, but the staff should 
be alert to such possibilities. 

The final step in screening is the decision to 
accept or reject an app^licant, and the prospective 
advocate should be notified as quickly as possible. 
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23 — Title slide - 
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If he is j ec€l6, , reasons why should be explained, 

and if he is accepted, he should be approached in 

k , ■ ' 

an enthusiastic manner and given specific informa- 
tion regarding the next steps to be taken toward 
becoming an advocate. 
(Pause) Wr 

It is essential /that training sessions be con- 
ducted to prepare new advocates for their roles. 

24 

Without proper training, the advocate could be really 



up a tree about what to do in certain situations in 
the relationship. The careful training of the advo- 
cate is one of the most important chciracteristics of 
Citizen Advocacy. Training for advocates is, how- 
ever, unfortunately one of the most neglected areas 

in many of the ongoing Citizen Advocacy programs. 
25 

The newly recruited advocate should be scheduled 
for training sessions as soon as possible after being 
accepted. It is recommended that these novice advo- 
cates receive at least four hours of training cover- 
ing such topics as basics of mental retardation; in- 
correct stereotypes, labels, and attitudes toward 
retarded people; service needs of the retarded and 
other developmental ly disabled persons; and how ad- 
vocates can fill useful roles in meeting these needs 

(Pause) 
26 

There is considerable controversy regarding the 
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24 — Advocate up a 
tree. 



25 — Title slide 
"Advocate 
Training" 



/ 

2 6 — Figure represent* 
ing C/A Office , 
standing behind 
advocate to back 
hiitK.up8 
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' extent to which advocates should be monitored in 
their activities. Ther^ is, for example, the be- 
lief that since the advocate is a free agent who is 
a volunteer to a person and not to sin agency, the 
citizen Advocacy Office should not monitor the 
advocates ' and proteges ' , activities . In ef fect^ 
this means that the advocate cannot be controlled 
or removed from his assignAient by the Citizen Advo- 
cacy program staff. 

On the other hand, there is the stance that 
morritoring is an essential function of the Citizen 
Advocacy Office because there must be checks and, 
balances in the system to ensure that the best,' in- 
terests of mentally retarded persons ^re being 
served. The second approach implies definite con- 
trol over the advocate from the standpoint that a 

27 

relationship can be terminated if the Citizen Advo- 
cacy program personnel or members of its Advisory 
Committee "can document negative effects on '^either 
the advocate or the protege. 

The NARC guidelines take the second approach. 
If problems are observed in a particular relation- 
shiiD. the local coordinator should counsel with the 
advocate and the protege in order to correct the 
situation. When counseling cannot improve a rela- 
tionship which is detrimental to either party, then 



2 7 — Outlines of advo- 
cate and protege 
crossed out with 
an "X". 
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the coordinator may consider dissolving the rela- 
tionship. 
28 

Sound monitoring and evaluation procedures 
should be developed in order to assess the effec-. 
tiveness of the individual advocate-protege rela- 
tionships and the overall efficiency of the program. 
Advocates should be encouraged to complete monthly 
reports which reflect the activities of the pair 
and the amount of time involved. 'these monthly re- 
ports should be compiled by the Citizen^ Advocacy - 
-program staff in order to evaluate the program as a 
whole. Additional staff-related information, such 
as agencies contacted, lectures made, and problem^ 
encountered, should be compiled in order to document 
the activities of the local office. 

(Pause) 
29 

In this presentation we have highlighted 'some 
of the important aspects of planning and operatin<j 
a Citizen Advocacy office . Emphasis was placed on 
careful initiation of the program, th^' screening, 
selecting, training, matching, and monitoring pro- 
cesses, and evaluation and documentation of office 
operation. Hasty measures to start and maintain a 
> Citizen Advocacy program will only result in serious 
operational difficulties after the office has been 
going for a while. Laying careful groundwork and 
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28 — Title slide C 
"Monitoring and 
Evaluation" 



29 — A thriving forest 
of advocacy 
programs . 
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Utilizing sound, workable procedures for its opera- 




' tion will pay off handsomely in successful advocate- 


o 


protege relationships, and those seedlings will 




grow into sturdy forests fyr the future. 
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Activity VI: CRITIQUING A PROGRAM DESCRIPTION 



Purpose ; To help the participants develop evaluative 
skills relating to the planning and implementation of 
Citizen Advocacy Programs. 

Steps for Trainer ; 

step one - distribute CA-2 and CA-2a to participant 

step two - readr aloud the instructions from CA-2 
for this group activity while the 
, participants read silently. 

step three - allow the participants 15 minutes for 
individual study of the program des- 
cription and 30 additional minutes for 
group discussion. 

step four - allow a representative from each group 

six minutes to orally^ presefnt an outline 
to the other participants. 

step five - distribute CA-2b to participants and 

indicate that these are problems which 
should have been identified. 



.CA-2 

Critiquing A Program Description 

Purpose of Activity 

We have discussed characteristics of the Citizen Advocacy 
approach which distinguish it from Qther volunteer efforts- 
The concept specifically provides for safeguarding the rights ^ 
and interests of mentally retarded persons and helping ensure 
that their service needs are adequately met. Sound planning 
for the Citizen Advocacy effort is essential if effective pro- 
grams are to be established. The purpose of this activity is 
to strengthen your evaluative skills in regard to designing a 
program which is based on the Citizen Advocacy concept. 
Procedure ^ • 

You have been provided a brief . program proposal which in- 
cludes a one-year budget. Th^ sponsor is hypothetical, but the 

program description is based on several actual proposals for 

> 

n 

Citizen Advocacy programs across the nation. Each individual 
should study the program description and budget, and mark the 
sections which seem questionable either ' regarding consistency 
with the Citizen Advocacy concept or cQncerning practical as- 
pects of implementation or budgeting. Fifteen minutes is 
allowed for this individual study. Then you will assemble in 
your same groups, and each group will discuss the sections 
marked by each member and compile a list of the problems deter- 
mined. Thirty minutes will be allowed for this. 



A representative of each group will be asked briefly to 
preseot the group's outline to the other participants. These 
reports should be limited to 6 minutes each. If a group re- 
port given prior to your's covers similar material to your 

group's report, please give us. only new materials which no 

f 

one has mentioned thus far. 
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* 

PROPOSAL :^0R GROUP CRITIQUE 
Narrative: How Progrcon Meets Needs of Retardates 

Since there is such a great need for a Citizen Advocacy 
program in our community, are applying for funding for a 
program which will give retardates living in community resi- 
dences a friend who. will look out for their interests in the 
outside world. This progaram will provide a basic need for 
retardates who are leaving state institutions to live in com- 
munity Residences. It is planned that this program will serve 
as a pilot for future programs of this nature in the' state. 
Citizens in our community are not really aware of retardates 
and their problems, so we want to establish a volunteer pro- 
gram called "Friend-To-Friend" whiteh will enable these victims 
of mental retardation to receive the necessary services as 
they try to adjust to community life. 

Volunteers will be helped to build healthy, individualized 
indepth relationships with retarded people, relieving their 
social isolation. They will be non-paid friends who really 
learn to like their proteges (retardes to whom they are assigned) 
It is expected that the advocate will make the protege feel that 
he is liked and accepted for no Other reason than ''he is liked". 
This Citizen Advocacy program will enlist interested persons in 
the community to provide caring relationships such as friend, 
parent , neighbor , roommate , grandparent , etc . 
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Volunteer advocates may not be formal counselors, but 
what they do could amount to counseling. They may also assist 
the parents of a protege to obtain needed education or train- 
ing, and may give informal counsel or practical assistance 
(i.e., transportation). An example would be for a citizen 
volunteer to help the retarded friend obtain needed health 
services by observing the need for medical attention, making 
the necessary contacts, affording transportation, and infor- 
mally urging follow- through on medical recommendations. Once 
advocates get to know retardates, they can recommend areas of 
"training needed by proteges to parents and professionals. The 
advocate will have knowledge of resources in the community 
which he can refer his frieYid to ^ Hfe may b? helpful in offer- 
ing information directly about services* available to his friend 
in the c6mmunity. If the protege has no service needs, the 
advocate can bring cheer into his life through visits, phone 
calls, letters, outings, etc. 

Procedure: How Program Will Operate 
' The first st^p will be meeting with the ARC Board of Di- 

rectors to explain the program and ask for their support. They, 
in turn, will then appoint a Study Committee made up of repre- 
sentatives of the community organizations who have expressed a 
desire to participate. This committee will meet to get acquainted 
and become knowledgeable about Citizen Advocacy. They will then 
begin to implement the program by planning for public relations, 

80 



funding, a speakers' bureau, and volunteer recruitment. This 
Study Coiranittee should also enlist the support of other^ lead- 
ing and concerned citizens who will form a,n Advisory Committee 
to the program after it gets underway. This Advisory Committee 
may consist of leading community citizens who can lend their 
names in efforts to secure byoad-based support for the programv 

The Study Committee will piToceed to- activate an intense 
publicity campaign utilizing all media resources as well as 

5 setting up a Speakers Bureau to go out and lecture to interested 
groups. The purposes of these publicity efforts are to increase 
public support and recruit potential advocates. 

The next step we propose is to hire the Citizen Advocacy 
office staff. We want to recruit a program director, two 
assistant directors who will act as advocacy caseworkers, and 
a secretary to handle all the heavy load of paperwork that is 
anticipated. As the publicity effort produces potential advo- 
cates, these staff members will begin the continual process of 

5 screening and training advocates, screening the protegie clients, 
assigning advocates to proteges, and providing support to these 
relationships. Our goal is to establish 100 of these matched 
ffelationships in our first six months of operation. In cases 
where individual advocates cannot immediately be found for 
mentally retarded clients and their families, the protege will 
be temporarily matched with one of the advocacy caseworkers who ^ 
will act as his advoqate until one can be found. 
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" ^ CA-2b 

CONCERNS THAT SHOULD HAVE BEEN IDEJSfTIFIED ' 



Paragraph #1 — 

1. Demeaning terminology is' used regarding mentally re- 
tarded persons, e .g,. , ''retardates/', "victims of mental, 
retardation". (Such terms are found throughout the 
text of '^e proposal.)- 

* 2. It appears, that the program is only planning tcp serve 
mentally retarded persons who are leaving insTtitutions 
to live in the community. This scope is much too 
limited. ^ - 

3. The program is referred to as a "volunteer program" 
and^is called ^"Friend-To-Friend" . This makes it sound 
lik^ a traditional volunteer program that is geared 
toward establishing only friendships. and recreational 

"type relationships. v 

4. The reasons or means for determining the need for 
Citizen ^Advocacy in the c6mmunity are not given „ 

.aragtaph #2 — < ^ 

• , . 

cf 1.' The term "non-paid friends" is misleading. is there 
such a thing ^s a "paid friend"? / 

2. The fact that the advocate is "expecteS to make the 
protege feel that^he^is liked and ac'cepted", etc. does 
not leave much •:^om for the growth of a normal rela- 

- tionship with the mutual give-and-take that occurs in 
any true friendship. 

3. .The roles. for advocates, i.e., "friend, parent, neigh- 

bor, roommate, grandparent" do not cover all the real 
possibilities ^r advocacy roles and are not gbod ex- 
^amples. The legal roles for advocates are not even 
mentioned . * 

Paragraph #3 — 

<• . . ■ . ' 

. ■ 

- 1. ' The function of the advocate as given here seems tp 

relate mo2:e- to the parents of the protege than to the 
protege himself. The functions of ^ the advocate are also 
tQo service-delivery Drianted. Advpcates are. supposed 
to moni'tor services and be sure their ptoteges get ,the 
needed services: having an advocate provide .the services 
himself either casts him in, the* role which a professional 
should be filling ("counseling" or "observing the need^ 
for medical attention" > or -turns him into the kind of^ - ; 
volunteer who is pnly. expected to do things like providing 
tirans'portation servides for a' retarded person. The 
advocate is' .not likely to have the knpwledge to recommend 
protege, training needs to 'parentis, or^ professionals., nor 
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is he likely to know all coiranunity resources available 
to the protegeX^specially if he receives no formal 
advocacy training as this proposal sjeems to indicate. 
The last sentence in the paragraph defines a purely 
expressive role for the advocate and makes him sound 
like part of a "Big Buddy" program. To summarize the 
problems in this paragraph, we can say that there is 
no clear-cut definition of advocate roles. It is con- 
fusing and misleading « 




Paragraph #4~ 

1. It appears that persons who will make up the Study 
Committee will only be chosen from among those who 
"have expressed a desire to participate". There is 
no effort to recruit "new blood" for this Committee. 

2. The reasons for tlie initial meeting of the Committee 
are first, for them to get acquainted, and second, 
for them to learn about Citizen Advocacy. This is a 
poor way to assign priority. 

3. The Study Committee does not actually implement the 
program itself. It plans for the program. 

4* The Study * Committee should not be responsible for 

appointing the Advisory Committee. 
5. The Advisory Committee should be willing to do more 
^ than "lend their names" to the pro|jram. 

(Paragraph #5 — , 

1. A Speaker's Bureau is mentioned here with no method 
indicated for training them about Citizen Advocacy^ 
^2. Recruiting potential advocates is also mentioned, 

but there is no method shown for locating proteges. ^ 
It appears that advocate recruitment will begin before 
the. program is ready to handle it. ' 

Paragraph #6 — 

1. Too many staff members are proposed for a beginning 
•program. This number calls for too large a budget • 

2. "Advocacy caseworkers" is a term that indicates an 
• ^ agency orien-tation for the program. 

3. It is implied that the office will Wave an overly 
complex system of record-keeping, producing "the 
heavy load of paperwork". ^ * 

4. There are no details gdven on how advocates will be 
^ ' screened and trained, how they will be* matched to 

proteges«^^^^or how* support will be provided for the 
• ^ relationship. The use of the term "assigning advocates" 

also implies an agency orientation. 
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5. The goal of 100 matched relationships in six months 
is unrealistic and implies that quantity is given 
priority over quality in the screening and matching 
of advocates. 

6. The use of the term "protege clients" shows an agency 
orientation. 

7. The idea of having advocacy caseworkers who serve as 
temporary advocates is not a good idea because it puts 
the emphasis in the wrong place regarding the functions 
of the local office. The local office monitors rela- 
tionships 9 recommends resources , etc . 

General — It is apparent that the grant-writers have not actually 
thought through what procedures they would use in implementing 
this program. Specific goals and realistic objectives are not ^ 
given. Many areas are only touched upon, such as advocate train- 
ing^ while others are left out all together, like the actual ob- 
taining of funds. No effort is indicated to involve minority 
or low-income groups in this program, and it sounds very "white, 
middle-class". As mentioned before, the scg)pe is very narrow, 
and there is no outreach for re;tarded persons remaining in in- 
stitutions, or for those who have never been in institutions. 
, There is also no system indicated for evaluation and replication 
of the program. 

Budget . 

Too much money is allocated for salaries for a small, 
beginniTig program. Pea?haps the Assistant Director 
icould be added at a later date after the office is 
well established. - ' 

Figures for equipment, postage, and communications 
are t,oo low. - 
Tra^^el funds are too limited. 

No mention of how the $250 consultation monies will be 
utilized is made in the narrative. 

No money is budgeted for obtaining office space or 
securing insurance coverage. 



1. 
2. 

• 3.' 
4. 

5. 




Activity VII: AN ACTION PLAN FOR ESTABLISHING A STATE OR LOCAL 

ADVOCACY PROGRAM 

f 

Purpose ; To obtain conrmitments and action plans for implementing 
Citizen Advocacy at state and local levels, 

' Steps for Trainer ; 

step one - Read aloud the in6truct^3&ons for this acti-' 
^ vity from CA-3 while the participants read ' 

silently. 

step two - If several local units are represented, 
regroup participants so that each local 
unit's representatives are grouped to- 
gether. 

step three - Allow the groups^ 30 minutes to develop 
their action plan. / 

• step four - Allow the representative from each group 

5 minutes to present the plan to other 
members « 



r 
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An Action Plan for Establishing a State or. Local ^ 
Citizen Advocacy Program 

Purpose of Activity ' , ' " \ 

Citizen Advocacy programs have been established independently 
in various areas of the country. Many of these have Ireen developed 
on a trial and error basis ^ and modifications have been made as 

.program^ developed. Fortunately, we now have the benefit of 
the experiences of these pioneering Citizen Advocacy projects. 
The^xational component of NARC has compiled various available 
informatipn and added some new materials to form the basis for 
the training package being presented to you in this workshop. 
The purpose of this activity is to elicit ^n effort from you to 
plan for Citizen Advocacy implementation in your state or com- 
munity. We will now ask that you develop detailed plans of 

. actipn for this purpose. 
Procedure 

Regroup, if necessary, to ensure a mixture of professions, 
expertise and interests within each group. (NOTE: If this is 
a state workshop where several communities are represented, 
rather than a local workshop for just one community, regroup " 
so that persons from the same home community are seated together .) 
Representatives of each oinit are asked to develop specific plans 
for getting a Citizen Advocacy effort off the ground in your area. 
This includes indicating target dates for conducting additional 
workshops, soliciting funding, setting up Study and Ad^Tsor^.* 
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Committees, gaining pxiblicity, etc. Persons who will be responsible 
for each step should be indicated. Carbon packs are being provided 
so that an original and two copies of the pl^n can be made. Your 
group should keep the original and' give the two dopies to the 
trainer who will forward them to. the appropriate state, regional 
or national level. 

You will be allowed 30 minutes to develop your plan, and"* 
a representative from each group will then be asked to present 
a brief oCitline of the plan to other participants. Please limit 
these repprts to five minutes each^ 
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Activity VIII: WORKSHOP SUMMARY AND EVALUATION . 

Pur poise : To obtain evaluative data for workshop improvement 
and to indicate the need for participant action after the 
workshop. 

steps for Trainer : 

step one - distribute "information sheet" and request 
that all participants complete the form. 

step two - collect completed information forms. 

step three - indicate appreciation for participation 
and present closing remarks from the 
script for "Workshop Summary". 
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CA-4 

INFORMATION FOR IMPROVING THE WORKSHOP 



We would appreciate some comments concerning this workshop in 
order that we may know if certain changes are needed to improve 
future sessions. Please be as frank and specific as possible. 
(Feel free to use the ^reverse side if additional space is required.) 

1. What is your reaction to the content of today ' s workshop? 



2. Do you feel that you have been adequately prepared to further 
disseminate Citizen Advocacy? 



3.^ Was the workshop organized in a logical and functional manner? 



4, Was the pacing of the workshop satisfactory? 



5. What is your opinion of the audio-visual materials utilized 
(film and slide presentations)? 



6. Was there anything you. particularly disliked about the workshop? 



7 . , What improvements would you suggest_^or future workshops? 



8. On the whole, how do you rate the workshop? 

Poor Mediocre Satisfactory Good Excellent 



(You are not required to sign your name) • 



Thank you for your attendance and participation 

V 
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CLOSING REMARKS 

J This workshop was intended to fulfill a two- fold purpose: 

1) to familiarize you with an exportable training package v^ich 
can loe used to conduct other Citizen Advocacy training workshops, 
and 2) to teach you how to use ^iiese materials to set up Citizen 
Advocacy programs. For some of you, today may have constituted 
a first formal introduction to Citizen Advocacy. It is hoped 
that this workshop has inspired in you the desire to implement 
the concept in your locale, regardless of your previous status 
as a novice or an Expert on the subject of Citizen Advocacy. 

There are several points we would like to re-emphasize in 
closing. First, you should start now to formalize and carry 
forward on your impleipentation strategies. Due to the complex- 
ities and time involved in funding processes, the soone^you 
get started, the better. Second, in planning the implementation 
of your project, bear in mind the importance of adhering to the 
basic tenets of Citizen Advocacy as outlined for you here today. 
Don't' fall into tbe trap of becoming just another traditional 
volunteer program instead of a real advocacy outreach. Third, 
avoid conflicts of interest when planning your funding strategies 
and selecting an office location. Don't put yourself in the 
position of being under the dominance of any agency or service- 
providing group that might hinder efforts by advocates to improve 
services and speak out for the rights of mentally retarded people. 

If any problems or questions arise ^ or you wish to obtain 
additional tra*ining materials, contact your State ARC E^^utive 
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Director or your Regional Representative who will either be able 
to help you themselves or refer you to the proper source for aid. 

We deeply appreciate your participation and cooperation in 
this workshop and will now answer any questions you may have regard- 
ing any of the activities on today's agenda^ 
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APPENDIX A 

Citizen Advocacy Training Workshop : 
Materials Checklist 

The following checklist includes all necessary materials • 

and equipment for a Citizen Advocacy Training Workshop, based 

on-^an average-sized workshop of 40 participants. 

To be furnlsh'ed in training workshop package, from regional offices - 

sufficient ^ets .of Avenues To Change for participants 

(40) 

workshop manuals* fot trainers (2 per 40 sets of books) 

^ 1 copy of the leiran film. Something Shared 

1 slide ^presentation. Citizen Advocacy; An Artswer for 

Thursday's Child , along with accompanying casette tape 
and script for projectionist. 

1 slide presentation on Planning And Operation Of A 

Citizen Advocacy Program 

1 set per participant^ of the hand-outs C-A 1, 2, 2a, 2b, 

3 and 4 

To be secured by trainers — ^ 

1 16mm sound movie projector 

^ 1 16mm take-off reel for projector ^ 

1 35mm automatic focusing carousel slide projector 

2 small tables for projectors ^ 

1 movie screen for both projectors (6x6 foot) or 

(1 for each projector if possible). 

1 small flashlight for person showing slides with script, 
^ (This is not necessary if synchronized slide tape is used.) 

1 map pointer for use with slides in Planning and Operating 

a Program presentation 



5 sheets of paper (8 x 11 inch) and 2 pencils per 
participant 

6 carbon packs (or 1 for each local or state unit 
represented*). These are to be used for recx^rding 
local or state action plans. 

1 blackboard (approximately 4x6 feet) , chalk, er?isQrs 

6 large pheets of paper (28" x 34") for each group (if 
blackboard if not available) , masking tape, 6 black felt 
p4ns for recording group reports. 

1 table and chairs for trainers 

1 table lectern with light and microphone 

tables (preferably round) which will accommodate 6-8 
persons, each and chairs 

roll of tape, scissors, paper clips, rubber bands, pens 
glasses, water, ash trays 
arrangements for coffee breaks 



APPENDIX -"B 




PhysiGal^.tArran^einents of Room for Worlcshop 



Screerf for 
Film 



Blackboard 



Screen for 
^lide Show 



J 



Table for 
Materials 




35mra carc3ufeel 
slide projector 
and table 





6 ROUND TABLES ^ 

CHAIRS FOR ^APPROXIMATELY 
8 PARTICIPANTS EACH TABLE 




APPENDIX C 



Suggested Letter for State and Local Worksh^ops 



The following letter may be used to invite Ibcal ARC fepres^ta- 
If^ives, members of sister organizations s^ch as United Cerebral 
Palsy Associationlfe, Epilepsy Found^^tions of America, 'etc., aAd 
other individuals or groups to attend state or local workshops. 



Dear 



It 



s an invit;a 
o 



for you to attend an impoi;tant training 
de detailed information on th4 Citizen 
one day training session is scheduled 
(date) .from (time) to (tiifte) a6; (place) 




^ This 
work 
Advoc 
to occur 

The U.S. department of Health, Education, and Welfare e^wardecj 
NARC funds to develop a* comprehensive training package which 
woul^i enable state and local ARCs to e^^tablish Citizen Advocacy, 
']5rog:rams for mentally retarded children and adults. This Session 
will also, assist affiliates of other health orgcinizations to 
develop^Citizen Advocacy, approaches for atJditional groups of 
developmentally disable^ persons. 



During the workshop you will be' provided with printed materials 
which describe in detail the conceptual and programmatic aspects 
at Citizen Advocacy as well as the procedures for planning and ^ 
establishing, programs based on .this jnodeil . This information 
will \>e, supplemented by a movie on the cpncept, a slide presenta-. 
tiori* on advocate ro^es, and brief lectulres on implementation 
procedures. 

Citizen Advocacy is an extremely important approach for safe- 
guarding the rights aind interests of those who cannot adequately 
represent themselves and have no one to intervene on their behalf, 
J am sure that you, as a con6erned citi^en, will want to attend 
this session and refceive the materials available in the^ workshop. 

Please indicate on the enclosed postcard as soon as possible your 
inlfentions for attending this training workshop. *• 

SiAcerely, 
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